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Company period’ is by now a well recognised 
term and the Art of this period spanning about two 
hundred years is a subject which fascinates collectors 
and the public alike. This, despite the fact is by now 
well researched and documented both in India and 
abroad. The subject matter of these works of Art are 
as varied as life itself with Rajas, Nawabs, Nautch 
girls, Palki bearers, Soldiers, Pankawalas, natives, 
Englishmen and more, all of them engaged in the 
leisurourly business of life. These works — paintings 
and prints capture the beauty of a by-gone era, 
meticulously crafted and hand coloured, they also 
depict the pristine Indian Sceneries, Ruins, the 


flora and fauna. 


This book presents all these and more from the 
collection, of classic works by the pioneer, William 
Hodges (1744-1797) to the ever popular works by 
the Daniells (1749-1840) to be found only in 
prestigious Museums or private collections, with fine 
coloured reproduction taken from the Originals in 
the possessions of Pokhran Hall along with Artist 
background, detailed notes on the various techniques 
employed by the engravers, ctchess and Lithographers 
with illustrations of the same, this publication is a 
gateway to the enchanted world of the Raj — for 


Collectors and Connoisseurs alike. 


With 72 pages Depicting 122 coloured illustrations. 
Jacket illustration on back page flap. 
Limited edition of 1000 copies. 


1* January 2000. 
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The Armorial Bearings of the Company 
of Merchants of London trading into the 
East Indies granted by Garter and 
Clarenceux Kings of Arms in 1600, and as 
borne and used until 1709 


Supported by 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
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LORD MAHAVEERA 


The 24th and the last Jain Tirthankara 


with Goutham Swamy and Chakkeswari Devi. 


jain miniature painting 
embellished with fine gold and Basara Pearl decorations 
150mm x 200mm 


H.H. MAHARAJA GAJ SINGH OF JODHPUR 





30th December 1999 


I am very glad to be given this opportunity to write the foreward for this attractive Compen- 
dium of “Views of India”. More so, at the beginning of this new millennium when there is a 
greater desire for better understanding of our rich cultural heritage that has been sadly lacking in 
the recent past. 


India with its millenniums of cultural traditions has always lead the world with creative ge- 
nius & spiritual wisdom derived from ancient scriptures and centuries of religious tolerance. In 
India art, music and poetry have always been inspired by spiritual sentiments. From sophisticated 
court life throught our oral traditions of simple folklore down to village & tribal art, the message 
of divinity, brotherhood and harmony with nature comes across at every opportunity. 


The patrorage provided by benevolent rulers and wealthy merchants lead to the creation of 
temples, monuments, forts & palaces decorated with icons, artefacts, textiles and paintings of 
exquisite craftsmanship & design, executed from a vast variety of materials. Every state, every area 
or family of traditional craftsmen could boast of their own distinctive style of school or particular 
technique. Fortunately for us several examples of this creativity have survived the ravages of time 
and remained to this day to remind us of past glories and serve as examples to fire the imagination 


of connoisseurs and the creative passion & skill of our artists and craftsmen. The need of the hour 
is enlightened patronage. 


[am happy that Maher & Madhu Dadha whom I know well, have taken upon themselves to 


do their best to propogate the richness of our cultural heritage and collect & preserves some of 
these invaluable works of art for posterity. 


[ wish them all success. 








M. MAHER DADHA 


Emerging from evolutionary processes, civilisations shaped up man and his environment. Along the 
line he discovered eternal beauty rests in the passion of his pursuits that; time bore no stamp on any 
such creations, as they excelled in immortal grace. Whether graceful monuments, sculptures or pieces 
of art, they exhibited his creative genius. Symbolically, these creations tell us the magnificence of a 
time that went by. 


Antiques and Works of Art have a legacy behind them, speaking of love of life and beauty. These pieces 


of devoted work bring us closer to culture and heritage. 


Often one gets to see these creations, only in Museums, Art Galleries and in some private collections. 
Thus they remained in a domain of exclusiveness, distancing from the society at large; generally there 
is not much awareness or requisite appreciation on these works of art of a bygone era. 


"Dukan" and the gallery "Pokhran Hall" purposefully take upon themselves to open the "window" to 
propagate the richness of the days gone by to meet this objective; both would conduct exhibitions, 
assist research students and publish periodicals. Indeed these publications are bound to end up as 
“collector's reference book” and in a way retain write ups, photo prints as to compensate for the 
originals. 


[ would like to admit that, I have referred few material from other publications only with the aim of 
making available information related to the subject of this compilation, and I presume that sharing of 
knowledge is universally accepted and would be appreciated in right earnest. 


Since this is my maiden compilation, I have taken liberty to mention about my family background. 


[ am honoured by the gracious consent of His Highness the Maharaja Gaj Singhji of Jodhpur, who has 


written the foreward to this Connoisseur’s Compendium. 


I would like to extend my gratitude to Dr.M.K.Shenoy, Mr.E.P.Menon, Mr.R.Raja and lastly my wife 


Madhu, without whose co-operation this compilation would not have been possible. 


\ ix eti sy.0){ A 


M.MAHER DADHA 








L.M. DADHA 


S.L. DADHA 
(1898-1968) (1923-1976) 


In the early part of 1900, an enterprising Lalchand Dadha, with meagre funds and determination, mi- 
grated to Madras from a small town, Phalodi, in Rajasthan. He was a religious and pious man who, by dint 
of hard work built up business enterprises, imbibing fair play and business ethics. Over a period of time 
Dadha's became a Houschold name in Drugs and pharma products, receiving patronage from several 
Princely States in South India, Presidencies and Government agencies. 


In his scholastic pursuits he acquired considerable knowledge in religion, philosophy, sociology, Art & 
Culture. His collection of more than one lakh Books and Rare Manuscripts bear a testimony to his devo- 
tion to knowledge. In spite of business pressures, he never lost sight of bringing succour to the needy; thus 
he established trusts to run dispensaries and educational institutions in and around Madras as well as his 
native place. These efforts were further strengthened by his elder son, Milapchand, who too exhibited 
strong philanthropic trait. Thus the family of 'Dadha’s' contained a rare fervour for religion and culture. 
Their contributions to various Educational, Medical and Cultural Institutions were munificent. Indeed 
the family converted the entire retail business into a trust to support social causes of these establishments 
which are thriving to this day. 





. | S.L. Dadha with the S.L. Dadha with the 
First President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad Second President of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
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‘Double Gold’ awarded to 
L.M. Dadha by H.H. the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur in 1949 


L.M. Dadha honoured with the 
“PALKI SAROPAO” 
by H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur in 1952 





In 1934 young Milapchand joined his family business under shadow of the towering personality of his 
father. He preferred to stay away from public gaze, only to concentrate and expand. Distribution in East- 
ern India and manufacturing of pharmaceuticals. It was he who forged various alliances and acquisitions 
of British Pharmaceutical Business into India and with the active support of his younger brother and sons 
set up a composite manufacturing facility at Dadha Nagar, Madras. 


He had a very positive and firm attitude towards all his acts and deeds, irrespective of its consequences, be 
it his commitments to Religious, Social and Cultural causes. He took upon himself to build a huge 
community hall in Madras. He initiated Renovation and Conservation of the 2500 years old Jain Temple 
at Osion, Rajasthan. He would have been a guiding force for the growth of various institutions in Medical 
and Educational fields in Madras and all over India on a much larger scale; but he was snatched away in a 
tragic plane crash on 12th October 1976 in Bombay at the age of 53, leaving behind a legacy which we are 
striving to follow in his footsteps. 


awe 8th 9s 








"POKHRAN HALL” 


Internationally known Pokhran, which put India on par with the powerful developed world by the nuclear 
test of 1971; but Pokhran is also home to beautiful architecture, typical of Rajasthani Havelis and an 
equally colourful cultured life. This is also Dadha’s investment company, hence the name and the ambi- 


Chicc. 


Pokhran Hall, which was opened in Bangalore in August 1999, is the only one of its kind in the country, 
with its vast and impressive collection of original period Lithographs, Engravings, Etchings, Chromolithos 
and original Paintings spanning a period of 200 years. In the history of our country including depictions 


of the Most turbulent period - the British Raj. 


It is a free museum, research centre, a resource point for those interested in the art and life of colonial 
India, a visual education for art students specialising in print making, and for the lay person a place to 
enjoy the aesthetica.., veautiful artworks for their own sake. 


The connoisseurs in this part of the country have a great opportunity to collectsome of the rarest works of 
Colonial Art. Until now such original works (as different from reproductions, printed by offset printing 
method, a look alike, which are just copies) were seen only at Museums, Star Hotels, Corporate Houses, 
etc. Now they can be collected and enjoyed by all connoisseurs of Antiques and Arts. Moreover, these 
works are a wise investment. 





GLIMPSES OF POKHRAN HALI 





PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Establishment of a trust, to be named 
"L.M.Dadha Trust" to develop and administer 
Pokhran Hall as well as to fulfil social commit- 


ment of the founders, which include: 


*% Grant of scholarships to needy students of 
Art to pursue their study of the graphic art 





of print making. 


% Grant of assistance to scholars and art 
historians who wish to do research on the 


art of the British era in India. 


*% Preserving, displaying and making available 
to the public, works of exceptional artistic 
importance, through establishment of a 


permanent collection. 


% Regular Seminars, Discussions and Exhibi- 


tion of prominent Colonial Artists. 





BRITISH ARTISTS IN INDIA 


As the three Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal developed during the 18th century, life in the 
cities became more sophisticated. Prospects of patronage from British residents and Indian noblemen 
attracted professional British artists. Portrait painters began to arrive in India (with permission from the 
East India Company,) From the 1760s onwards and among the earliest to do so were Tilly Kettle, John 


Zoffany and Qzias Humphry. 


Several years passed before the first person to practise professionally as landscape artist reached Indian 
shores. William Hodges, a pupil of Richard Wilson, arrived in Madras in 1780. 


Many were professional artists; others were attached to a survey, military campaign or diplomatic mission. 
The majority, however, were amateur artists, for whom drawing was apastime. These artists produced 


sketches, watercolours and oil paintings of the country. 


The luxuriant features of the countryside and exotic architecture of India attracted those, like Hodges, 


who were working in the Picturesque idiom. 


As the 19th century progressed, some were influenced by the Romatic movement in painting and potryed 
India in this manner. Many of their pictures were engraved or lithographed and, in the process, the origi- 
nal sketches were often adapted to the landscape style in vogue at the time. 


Many landscape artists went to India with an understanding of the engraving and lithographic process and 
they were aware of the potential for publishing their Pictures of the coungtry. They often dedicated their 
publications to the Directors or Other high-ranking officials of the East India Company. The enthusiasm 
for fine topographical prints and illustrated travel books on India continued until about 1860. 


William Hodges not only produced his select views in India, but he also wrote an account of his journeys, 


“Travels of India’. In it, he encouraged others to follow his example and visit India, but with the following 
proviso : 


A Painted for such pursuits ought necessarily to be endowed with three great qualities; a perfect knowl- 


edge of his art, and with powers to execute readily and correctly; judgement to choose his subjects; and 
fancy to combine and dispose them to advantage...” 
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Southern India, including the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 


Drawn and engraved by J.Rapkins, 
John Tallis & Co., London & NewYork 


300 mm X 225 mm 
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WORKS ON PAPER: PRINTING 


Development of printing techniques made it possible to reproduce a number of copies of a single image. 
Although the Chinese made stone rubbing as early as 2000 BC by stretching a fabric over a relief image on 


stone and rubbing was with a pigment, invention of printing had to wait till paper was available. 


Systems used to record the image are of three categories: relief printing, in which the image is made from 
a raised surface, as in wood cuts and wood engravings; intaglio printing, in which the image is made from 
an area cut or bitten out of a metal plate, as in engraving and etching techniques; and surface printing, in 
which the image and background are recorded on the same level, as in lithography. These systems involve 
the recording of an image by some autographic, or in the case of modern techniques, photomechanical 
method, followed by inking of plate, block, or stone, which is then put in contact with a sheet of paper 
and placed in a press that transfers ink to paper. Descriptions of main printing processes here will only 


consider autographic method of recording the image. 





An Engraving of an Intaglio printing press from De La Maniere de 


Graver al’ Eau Fortel et : roe Oi l ith nitric aci 
‘au Fortel et au Burin ("On Engraving with nitric acid and 
the Burin”) by Abraham Bosse: 1758 


ENGRAVING: Image 


e is recorded on a tinely polished metal plate, usually copper, but sometimes of other 


metals such as zinc. Lines are cut ; 
S are cut into the plate using a graver or burin which is pushed in front of the 


ay is thrown out in front of the tool and a small burr is lifted at either side of 
e Is desired in engravings, this burr is cut away with a scraper. This scraper is 


also used for corrections tal is cut - 
Ss, metal is cut away to the bottom of the furrow and resultant depression ham 


hand. Silver of metal cut aw 


the furrow. Since a clear lin 


mered out from back of the plate. A | : 
: : ate. /\ Durnisher m; Seis r re ry , 
sher may be used for remo\ ing shallow lines by rubbing down 


surface of the metal. 


es meena areal 
SURFACE PROCESSES: In this type of printing the image and the background are on the same plane. 


Lithography is the main surface process and depends on antipathy of grease and water. 


Lithography was invented by Alois Senefelder in 1798. He discovered that a certain type of tone, when 
drawn on with a greasy substance, could be used to prepare prints. Printing ink is taken up by grease but 
is repelled by moistened non-greasy areas on stone. Most suitable stone for this is limestone quarried in 


Kalheim and Solenhofen in Bavaria which absorb water and grease equally. 


Image drawn on the stone using lithographic chalk or ink, which are composed of saponaceous fats - 
which absorb on the stone farming a greasy image that repels water-lamp black for coloring, and varying 
quantities of wax, tallow and shellac to control hardness. Before printing the non drawn areas eet be 
treated to protect them from further attack by grease. Dusting with resin and French chalk and then the 
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An engraving, from: Bosse’s treatise, showing an etcher’s and graver's studio. Man on the left is drawing the 
design through the ground on an etching plate which has been blackened by holding the plate over a handle 
flame; man on the right is engraving the plate with a burin. 


stone is treated by sponging with a solution of gum arabic and a small amount of nitric acid know as a 
"etch". Acid opens up the pores of the stone and allows gum arabic to penetrate. After the etch has dried, 
excess gum is washed off, and ink in the drawing is wiped off with turpentine and white spirit. The stone 
is then moistened, after which the image will appear as dried discolored area against a wet background. 
Printing ink is applied and spread evenly over the stone using a roller, and adheres to greasy area of the 
image. Printing 1s performed in a transfer press. The stone is laid on a movable bed and print paper laid 
over it. Back of the paper is protected with several sheets of paper and card and covered with a brass or zinc 
tympan. A scraper covered with leather provides pressure for printing and its height is adjusted until it is 


in contact with tympan. Transfer of ink is accomplished by moving the bed through the press. 
4 d 


Zinc and aluminium plates may also be used for lithographic printing. 


ETCHING. The plate is covered with an acid - resistant etching ground composed of a mixture of waxes, 
gums and resins applied hot. When cool, this ground is transparent; so the grounded plate is blackened by 
holding it over a flame to enable the artist to see result of his drawing is made on the ground with a sharp 
needle, exposing surface of copper where lines are wanted. Edges and back of the plate are protected with 
a layer of varnish and the whole plate is immersed in a bath of dilute acid, usually nitric or hydrochloride 
acid; alternatively, edges of the plate are built up with wax to form a rim, into which acid is poured. This 
operation is known as "biting." When the lightest lines are sufficiently etched, plate is removed from acid 
and these lines are protected with a layer of varnish during subsequent biting. A number of bitings may be 
made to control depth and width of the lines with those sufficiently etched "stopped out" with varnish 
after each. Because the needle may be more easily drawn through the etching ground than a graver can 
remove the metal from a plate, etchings tend to be freer in style than engravings. They may also be distin- 
guished by the square end of an etched line that contrasts with the tapered end of an engraved line as the 


tool is brought to the surface of the metal. 









PRINTING TECHNIQUES 


| Greasy areas on stone 





| | 


) (1) Relief Printing i) INntagho Printing | |(iii) Surface Printing 


















PRINTING PRESSES 
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Diagram of three different forms of printing technique, showing the way in which the block was cut or 
prepared and position of ink image on paper, and presses used for each 


AQUATINT. Aquatinting was invented by Jean-Boatist Leprince in the second half of the 18th century. 
Powdered asphaltum or resin is applied to the plate by dusting or by allowing a solution of it in alcohol : 
evaporate on the plate. Dust is fixed by heating the plate, to give a porous ground through which acid can 
Soe to etch a network of fine lines. The aquatint stops out those areas of the plate he requires to be 
the lightest tones with varnish and allows the plate to be bitten to the depth of his next tone. The pr 

is repeated with stopping out followed by biting until all the tones are obtained. | cae 
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‘BHAGWAN’ 


P-2 & P-3 
Fanny Parks (Mrs. Parlsby) 


Wanderings of a pilgrim, in search of the picturesque, during four-and-twenty years in the East; with 
revelations of life in the Zenana... illustrated with sketches from nature. London: Pelham Richardson, 1850. 


2 volumes large 8 (278 X 186 mm). Lithographic ‘Elevation of the Himalaya Mountains’ in pocket at end 
of vol. 1, 49 lithographic plates comprising 4 chromolithography, with additional varnish and hand color- 


ing, 8 tinted, and 17 colored, some with tissue guards. (Some very light spotting). Original blue cloth 
blocked in gilt. 


Fanny Parks’ name is given on the title - page and on many plates in Arabic, although her exact involve- 
ment in their creation is unspecified. 
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THOMAS DANIEL WILLIAM DANIEL 


(1749-1840) (1769-1837) 


He came of humble origins: his father, John Shepard Daniel, was lessee of the Swan Inn at Chertsey 
which was owned by alocal family of Mercers and Drapers named Chapman. Thomas had 
started life by assisting his bricklayer brother but in 1763 he was apprenticed to a coach-builder, Mr. — 
Maxwell, where he _ learnt elementary skills of painting. In 1770, after completing his apprentice- 

ship, he worked for several years for Charles Cotton, coach-painter to George III. During this time, 
however, he must have felt an urge to become a professional artist; for in 1772 he exhibited a flower 
painting at the Royal Academy. In 1773 he entered the Royal Academy school: between 1772 and 1784 he 
sold 30 pictures in the Royal Academy exhibitions. It is clear that he had not yet decided what type of 
painting to concentrate on. He exhibited flower-pieces, a portrait, a dog-portrait and illustrations of liter- 
ary subjects drawn from Spencer's Fairy Queen. In 1781 he secured a useful commission for six paintings 
of West Wycombe Park from its owner. Competition was stiff and minor artists were often forced to lower 
their sights and become miniature painter or engravers; it was not surprising that Daniel was finding it 
difficult to establish himself. moreover he had heavy family responsibilities. His brother, who had suc- 
ceeded their father as landlord of the swan, had died in 1779 leaving a widow who carried on the business 
but, with five children, was finding life hard. Thomas, probably in order to help her, took over the respon- 
sibility for his nephew William, who accompanied him to London and began to help him with his paint- 


Ing. 


Late in 1784, therefore, in view of all these difficulties, Thomas Daniel sought permission to get to India 
as ‘an engraver’, it was well- known that there was a great shortage of engravers in the Indian presidency 
towns and Daniel may have thought that he could earn a modest income by this means in Calcutta. While 
settling down to explore the market there, he may also have already conceived the idea of producing a 
series of engravings of Indian subjects. The East India Company knew well that the size of the British 
population in India who could afford to patronize artists was small. The company did not want to find 
itself responsible for drop - outs who needed to be supported or repatriated. For this reason it closely 
scrutinized all applications and reliable sureties had to be provided by every artist. 


ee ee re ar , 
The Company specified that no more artists ‘should be permitted to proceed to the East Indies this 


season. Knowing this, Daniell may well have decided that he had more of being allowed to go if he 
described himself as an engraver. 


A short time after submitting his own application he also sought permission to take with him, as an 
assistant, his nephew William, now aged fifteen. On Ist December 1784 his own application was ap- 


proved by the Court of Directors and ten days later permission was given for William to accompany him 
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Entrance to an Hindoo Temple Near Bangalore 


Published by Tho® & Willm Daniell - May 3rd 1815 


Engraving from oriental scenery 


175 mm X 250 mm 
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P-5 
A Pavillion belonging to an Hindoo lemple 


The Cuttub Minar 


Published by Tho’ & Willm Daniell - May 1815 Published by Tho’ & Willm Daniell - May 1815 


ih. x im XX 250 mm 
175 mm X% 250 mm 
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od P-8 ‘Sculptured Rocks at Mavalipuram on the 


‘An Hindoo Temple at Madura’ coast of Coramandel’ 
Published by the W™ Daniels May 1798 Published by the W™ Daniels 15th Oct. 1799 
225 mm X 150 mm 225 mm X 150 mm 














P-9 P-10 
‘An Antique Reservoir near Colar in the Mysore’ ‘View near Bangalore’ 
Published by the W™ Daniels Ist Dec 1808 Published by the W™ Daniels 1st Dec. 1808 
225 mm X 150 mm 225 mm X 150 mm 
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P-11 P-12 
‘Eastern gate of the Jummah Musjid at Delhi’ “The Tajemahal at Agra’ 
Published by the W™ Daniels Mar 1795 


225 mm X 150 mm 


Published by the W™ Daniels Jul. 1796 
225 mm X 150 mm 
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ROBERT MELVILLE GRINDLAY 
(1786 — 1877) 


After success of the Charles Ramus Forrest’s A Picturesque tour along the rivers Ganges and Jumna in 
India, Rudolph Ackermann’s firm began to publish an even more exquisitely produced book on India in 
early 1826. It contains 36 small aquatints, printed from plates inked in a range of colours, with touches of 
hand-colouring. Over 25 artists, engravers and colourists (each one of whom was acknowledged in the 
publication), were employed on the project. Ackermann published the first two parts, consisting of 12 
prints; Smith, Elder & Co., then took over and completed the series in May 1830. Its author, Robert 
Melville Grindlays, made more than half of the original sketches and provided a text to each print. He was 
a professional watercolourist, who visited Bombay and explored parts of the Western Ghats in 1804, 
during his homeward voyage from Australia to England. Grindlay’s work was entitled Scenery, Costumes 
and architecture, chiefly on the Western side of India and in the preface he explained. The subjects pre- 
sented to the public in this work, are from a small part of a collection of sketches and drawings, made in 
India by the author while in the service of the East India Company. The various appointments which he 
successively held gave him peculiar advantages in collecting materials; and he has been induced, by the 
partiality of his friends, to present them to the public, by whom (as they tend to illustrate a large portion 
of the country hitherto undescribed), he trusts, they 


will be favourably received. 


Grindlay, the son of a London merchant, sailed for “postu 


India in 1803. He became lieutenant with the 7* By ee 


Bombay native infantry and remained with the same AY SREOIOR OU aig Seo a 
Seem a a ‘LN D ta 
ya Ae Se, Set oe 


regiment throughout his military career. His vari- ae 
ous appointments, which enabled him to travel rare Sha gana age ee 
widely in the western regions, included that of aide- ey ie ae 
de-camp to the governor of Bombay. He was 
promoted to the rank of captain in 1817 and took 
furlough the same year. By 1820, he was in England, 
where he married. He also retired from the East 
India Company’s service. 


During the 1820s, Grindlay launched in to a new 
career. As a result of his experience in India, he set 
up a consulting agency near the East India house; at 
first it was known as Leslie and Grindley and the 
agency specialised in giving travel and financial 
advice to people about to leave for India. When 
Robert Melville Grindlay retired from the firm in 





‘Title Page’ 


1842, it was yet to be fully established as the bank- Scenery costumes & architecture Chiefly on Western Side of India 


ing house named after him. By Capt. Robert Melville Grindlays M.R.A.S&C. 
Published by Smith Elder & Co., Cornhill, London 1830 


350 mm X 263 mm 





P-15 «Scene in Kattianar Travellers and Escort’ P-16 ‘Aurungabad’s 
From a sketch by Capt. Grindlay drawn by C. Stanfield From the Ruins of Aurangazebes Palace from a drawing made 
Engraved by C. Bentley on the spot by Capt. Grindlay in 1813 for the Hon. Mrs. 
350 mm X 263 mm Stewart Mackenzie drawn by W. Pureer Etched by T. 
Kearnan : 


Engraved by C.F Hunt 
350 mm X 263 mm 





P-17 ‘The Rajah of Cutch with his Vafsaus’ P-18 Doulathbad 


The ancient Deo Gurh 
Painted by W™ Daniel Esq‘ R.A. 
From drawing by Capt. Grindlay 
Engraved by R.G.Reeve Colored by I.B. Hogarth 


Drawn by Capt. Grindlay 
Colored by J.B. Hogarth 
Engraved by R.G. Reeve 


350 mm X 263 mm 
350 mm X 263 mm 
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MISS. EMILY EDEN 
(1797 - 1869) 


yf 


SS 





Runjeet Singh 


400 mm X 375 mm 


The Honerable Miss. Emily Eden was the sister of George Lord Auckland (1784-1849) Governor General 
of India (1835-1841) and she accompanied him during his various visits to all parts of India. She was 
impressed by the various cultures and costumes of peoples, places and customs and published her account 


of her time in India Portraits, Princess and Peoples of India London J. Dikinson & Sons 1844 with 24 
Lithographic plates. 





P-20 


Sketch of a Shooter - Sawar 


400 mm X 338 mm 





P-21 
A Guard of the Raja of Putteala and two 


of his Dwarfs 


338 mm X 400 mm 


P-22 
Attendants on the Raja Khurruk Singh 


338 mm X 400 mm 


PRINCE ALEXIS D. SOLTYKOFF 
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P-24 


Autographed by Prince Alexis Soltykoff, Paris 
14 April 1853 
375 mm X 263 mm 


geet 
a 
Dereon + 


(1806 - 1859) 


HABITANTS DE LINDE 


DESSINES WAPRES NATURE 


LE PRINCE ALEXIS SOLTY KOFF 


LETMOCRAPAIES \ DEUX TEENTIES 


me 


J THAYER, 





PARIS 
H. GACHE, EDITEUR, 6, RLE DE LA VICTOIRE. 
P-23 
“TITLE PAGE’ 
Habitants De LInde by Le Prince Alexis Soltykoff, Paris 
Tinted Lithograph (375 mm X 263 mm) 
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P-25 
Frontispice Portrait of a Fakir on a Balcany, 
Ajmere 


375 mm X 263 mm 


| 
| 





‘Rodias 


Natives of Kadiganawa in Kandy - Cyllon 


510 mm X 330 mm 





P-27 


‘Maha-Radja-Hindou-Rao-Bahadour’ 
of Gwalior 


510 mm X 330 mm 





‘Fille Du Radja De Kourg’ 
(Kourg-Ka-Radja-Sahab-Ka-Beti) 


510 mm X 330 mm 
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JAMES MOFFAT 
(1775-1815) 





P-30 View of the Large Pagoda at Nuddea 
Drawn and Engraved by J Moffat (400 mm X 338 mm) 


The Scotsman, James Moffat, spent his life as an artist based in Calcutta. He was about 14 when he arrived 
in 1789 and, although his origins remain obscure, he may have belonged to a sea-faring family. He possi- 
bly had an apprenticeship with one of the printing establishments in the city. His earliest known appear- 
ance as an engraver was in December 1797 when, through the Calcutta Gazette, he offered to undertake 
‘picturesque copper-plate engraving (performed on very moderate terms). Views and sketches, within a 
few miles of Calcutta, accurately delineated, and if required, transferred to plates of any size’. 


Until his death in 1815, Moffat worked as a professional landscape artist and most of his surviving works 
are topographical engravings. His attitude to landscape was highly selective and when drawing its features, 
he reduced them to abstract essentials: his buildings, foliage, boats, water and people have a geometric 
simplicity and the scenes are devoid of atmospheric effects. 


Apart from his own sketches, Moffat also engraved the work of other artists. As a result, his prints include 
places for afield that he never visited. He did, however, travel up the river Ganges, making sketches for 
engravings. Many of his prints are updated and despite announcements in the press for various projects, 
there is insufficient evidence to associate these notices with specific existing prints. A few engravings can be 
grouped together into separate sets according to their style, size and date of publication. But apart from the 
views of the Hoogly issued in 1798, the only other known complete and dated set is of gaur in Bengal. 
Almost 50 different prints by Moffat are known. Judging from the rarity of each one, it appears that he 
worked mostly on commission and printed only a few impressions from each plate. 
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GEORGE LAMBERT AND SAMUEL SCOTT 
(1710 - 1785) 


The directors of the East India Company commissioned the artists George Lambert and Samuel 
Scott to paint six oils of the Company’s settlements for the Director's Court Room at East India 
House in London. These are now in the India Office Library. Behind the ships can be seen the Fort 
with its two lines of ramparts protecting Government House, the spire of St. Anne’s Church, and 


the tower on Long Row. 


British Men-o'war saluting a departing Two-decker from their Anchorage at Fort William in the 


Hooghly River, Calcutta. 


pal 


iy 


oat Man a Langa: | : 


Fort William at Bengal 





Etched & Delineated by Lambert & Scot, Engraved by G. Vandergucht London 
Printed for John Bowles in Fornhil Carinston Bowles in St. Pauls Church Yard & Robt 
Sayer in Fleet Street, 1740. Published Purfuant To An Act of Parliament. 


550 mm X 413 mm 
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WILLIAM HODGES 
(1744 - 1797) 


Hodges neo-classical landscape style, in the tradition of Claude and Wilson, had broadened as a result of 
a voyage to the South Seas. In 1772, he was appointed as official artist to Captain Cook on his scientific 
expedition. This experience heightened his powers of observation and enabled his perception of landscape 


to be more analytical. 


In mid April 1781, within a few weeks of his arrival in Calcutta, Hodges set off on the first of his three up- 
country tours. He could afford to travel, since he was receiving a substantial salary from the Company 
through Hastings. Instead of the river route, Hodges journeyed by palanquin to Murshidabad and he 
wrote: Throughout the kingdom of Bengal it appears highly flourishing in tillage of every kind, and ~ 
abounding in cattle. The villages are neat and clean, and filled with swarms of people. 


The view of Sakrigali is one of the 48 prints in Hodges’s Select views in India. The plates were engraved by 
Hodges himself in aquatint and etching; they also contain soft-ground etching, which has a linear and 
chalky appearance when printed. Although the aquatint technique was still in its infancy, Hodges used it 
with exceptional fluidity and freedom. While engraving the plates, he sustained a freshness that preserved 
the atmospheric qualities of his original sketches made on the spot. His engraved plates were often printed 
using a sepia-coloured ink and the prints were offered to subscribers either plain or with delicate shades of 
watercolour added by hand. 


The series was published in 12 parts between 1785 and 1788, with a description of each scene in English 
and French. The first part was probably published by Hodges. 


Hodges was full of praise for his palanquin bearers, who were always willing to provide him with 
refereshments such as tea, milk and eggs. He sympathised with their difficulties during the pre-monsoon 
months between March and May, when ‘the dust and heat are then, indeed, so intolearable, that they are 


frequently under the necessity of putting down their burthens, and sheltering themselves beneath the 
shade of the banyan trees.’ 


After visiting the Hindu shrine of Sultanganj, and seeing his friend Augustus Cleaveland, the local Colle- 
ctor, at his home in Bhagalpur, Hodges went by river from Monghyr. He also found, after the constriction 
of travelling in a palanquin, that the sail was ‘delightfully refreshing’. 
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Within a few months of his return, Hodges again left Calcutta, this time with Warren Hastings, who was 
to visit Raja Chit Sing at Benaras. 


They passed the Danish town of Serampore and the French fortification of Chandernagore. Progressing 
further up the Hoogly, they came to the Dutch settlement of Chinsura, a print of which, showing its fine 
houses and church, is included in Select views (plate 1). 


On reaching Benaras, Hodges recalled: ‘Felt a real pleasure on my arrival at this place, from being able to 
contemplate the pure Hindoo manners, arts, buildings and customs.. and laid my plans for observing with 
the utmost attention whatever came within the sphere of the painter’s notice. But when disagreements 
between Hastings and the Raja ensued, the Governor-General and his suite had to flee for refuge to the 
hill-fort of Chunar, about 20 miles away. 


Once the situation had settled, the party went back to Benaras and Hodges explored more of the city. 
When Hastings subsequently returned to Catcutta, Hodges stayed with Cleveland again and visited the 
hill districts near Bhagalpur with him. 


Hodges was back in Calcutta from the middle of May 1782 and stayed unul November. He then em- 
barked on his last and most ambitious journey as far as Agra. The Calcutta Gazette had advertised under 
the heading, Antiques of India. The announcement continued. 


Mr. Hodges having brought to England pictures and drawings lately done by him in the East Indies, being 
faithful representations of remarkable places in that remote country, presumes they are highly interesting 
on account of their novel and picturesque scenery, and more especially as they illustrate the history and 
antiquities of places now so much the object of inquiry. He is therefore induced to have a selected number 
of them engraved by the most capital artists in Europe, and proposes to publish them by subscription. 
Several of the plates are already in hand. Nadig another historic city, is also the place where the name of 
this tributary of the Ganges changes from Hoogly to the Bhagirathi. Moffat sketched and engraved studies 


of the daily life and customs of the people, as he also mentioned in this advertisement. 





P-34 
‘\ View of a Musjd, i.e. Tomb at Jionpoor 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, Sept. 15th 1786. 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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‘A View of a Mosque, at Rajemahel’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, Sept. 15th 1786. 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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P-36 
‘A view of the Caravan Serai at Raje Mahel’ 
Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 


Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 
Pub. as the Act directs 20th May 1785 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) Aquatints 





P-37 


‘A View of a Fort of Gwalior, from the N.W.’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, Apr. Ist 1786 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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‘A view of the Ruins of a Palace of Gazipoor on the River Ganges’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 4th Oct. 1785 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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A View of Tombs at Gazipoor’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 6th Oct. 1785 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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P-40 re 
‘A view of part of the city of Oud’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Pub. as the act directs 20th May 1785 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-41 


‘A View of a Mosque, Chunargur’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 20th Dec. 1786 


500 mm X 300 mm (I {andpainted) 
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‘A view of a Mosque, at Mounheer 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 20th Dec. 1786 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





‘A View of a Farm-Yard in the Kingdom of Bengal’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, Ist Aug. 1786 


900 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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P-44 
‘A view of the Great Pagoda at Tanjore’ 
Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 25th Mar. 1787 
500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-45 


‘A View of the Pagodas at Deogur’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 25th Mar. 1787 
500 mm X 300 mm (1 {andpainted) 





P-46 


‘A view of the Bridge over Oodooanulla 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 24th Feb. 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





‘A View of the Gaut at Etarva on the banks of the River Jumna 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 20th May 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-48 


‘A view of the Ravines at Etarva’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Wells, No.22 Charing Cross, 20th May 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-49 


‘The East end of the Fort of Mongheer’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103 Strand, Ist Sep. 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (I fandpainted) 
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‘A Mosque at Gazipoor’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Grives, 103, Strand, Ist Sep. 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-5] 


A view in the Jungle, Ferry, London’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103 Strand, 27th Apr. 1788 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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‘A View of Part of the Ruins of the City of Agra’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103, Strand, 20th Oct. 1787 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 





P-53 


‘\ view of the Bridge of lionpoor over the River Goomty 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103 Strand, 20th Oct. | 


500 mm X 300 mm (1 landpainted) 





P-54 ; 
‘A view of Tombs at Secundru near Agra 
Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103, Strand, 23rd Jan. 1788 
500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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A view of part of the Tomb of the Emperor Akbar at Secundrw’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103 Strand, 23rd Jan. 1788 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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P-56 
‘A view of the Cuttera built by Jaffier Cann at Muradavad’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103, Strand, 1st Mar. 1788 


500 mm X 300 mm (Handpainted) 
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P-57 


‘A view of Shekoabad’ 


Drawn on the spot & Engraved by W. Hodges 
Published by J. Greives, 103 Strandy 17th Mar. 1/56 


500 mm X 300 mm (1 Jandpainted) 


JAMES FORBES 
(1749-1819) 


Although his family claimed descent from Scottish nobility, the Earls of Granard, Forbes was the son of a 
London merchant, Timothy Forbes. After a formal education, he was appointed to the lowly rank of 
Writer in the East India Company at the customary age of sixteen. Sailing in March 1765 on board the 
Royal Charlotte, his diverse interests became apparent during the voyage. By the time he reached India, he 
had already sent home several letters giving “an account of the manners and customs of different nations 


and the various productions of a nature in foreign climates’. 


Forbes spent the first six years in Bomaby, after which he rose rapidly through the Company's ranks. 
Subsequently all his major postings were in other places in Western India. In 1772 he was appointed 
Member of Council at Anjengo. In 1775, he was assigned as secretary to Colonel Thomas Keating, whose 
army in Gujarat was assisting the Peshwa, Raghunath Rao. Soon afterwards, afflicted by illness, Forbes 


returned to England but was back in Bombay by mid-1777. 


Forbes was adventerous and independent. He was an amateur artist, who 
sketched the Indian environment with no other training, as he himself stated, 
except encouragement from his friends. After five years in Bombay, he sailed to - 
Surat. Forbes sailed southwards to Anjengo to take up an appointment as mem- 
ber of council. Forbes also visited the Dutch settlement of Cochin. Where he 
explored the Malabar Coast and studied the traditions of the people. 


‘The Cobra De Capello or Hooded Snake of Hindostan’ 
By Jam Forbes 1773 (325 mm X 250 mm) 
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P-59 ‘The Fly; 7 : , 
ne Flying fish (Excatus Evolans) By Jam Forbes 1784 (313 mm X 250 mm 
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P-60 
‘Manner of Travelling in a Palankeen in India’ 
By Jam Forbes, Cambay 1781 


Engraved by J. Shury 
Published by Richard Bentley 


230 mm X 155 mm 


P-61 
‘A Hindoo Temple near Eddova in Travencore’ 
By Jam Forbes 1772 


Engraved by J. Greig 
Published by Richard Bentley 


230 mm X 165 mm 





P-62 
‘The Durbar and adjacent scenery at Dhuboy’ 


By Jam Forbes 1781 
Engraved by W. Angus 
230 mm X 165 mm 
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P-63 
‘\ Gracia Cheiftain or Rajah, with his Suarree or usual 


attendants 


From a drawing by Baron de Montalembert, 1783 
Engraved by Cha’ Heath 
Published by Richard Bentley 


31) mm X 165 mm 


CHARLES D’OLEY 
(1781 - 1845) 
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P-65 a = ae 
‘An English Family at Table, Under a Punkah, or Fan, ‘A Gentleman in his private office, Attended by this 
kept in motion by a Khelassy’ Duftoree, or native office-keeper’ 
London. Published & Sold by Edw4 Orme, Ist Mar. 1813 16% min 2 ae 


163 mm X 213 mm 
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P-66 
An European gentleman with his Monshee, or native ‘Marquis Wellesleys Dandy, 
professor of languages’ or Boat man, in his Livery 
London. Published & Sold by Edw4 Orme, Ist Mar. 1813 London. Published & Sold by Edw* Orme, Ist Mar. 1813 
163 mm X 213 mm 163 mm X 213 mm 
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‘Gorkah Soldier’ 
Engraved by R. Havell & Sons 











London, Published April 1819 by John Murray Albemarle Street ‘i=. as Si — aia Ra 
220 mm X 175 mm (Coloured) Kcipakisiuasieoee: , 














‘Seapoys of the Bombay, Bengal and Madras Armies’ 





BY) Engraved by R. Havell & Sons 
=... Published by John Murray, London April 1819 








HEAT OYS : 
of the Hombav,Rengat.and Madras Armies 225mm X 175mm (Coloured) 
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P-70 ‘A Maratha Sardar entertaining Brahmins’ 


Published 5th April 1813, by J Murray, Albermarle Street, 
Etched by T Boxter, from the original drawing by Deen Alic 


250 mm X 175 mm (Coloured) 
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‘The Junumush Too Mee’ 


Drawn & Etched from the original by J. A. Atkinson 
250 mm X 175 mm (Coloured) 


THOMAS WILLIAMSONS 
(1765-1822) 





‘Oriental Field Sports’ 


By Thomas Williamson and Samuel Howitt 
Published by Edward Orme Bond St., Ist Sep 1803 


220mm X 175mm (Coloured) 





‘Oriental Field Sports’ 


By Thomas Williamson and Samuel Howitt 
Published by Edward Orme Bond St., Ist Sep 1803 


220mm X 175mm (Coloured) 
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WILLIAM SIMPSON 
(1823-1899) 


FRC eS 
; By 
wn 





P:/4 ‘Jain Priests’ India Ancient and Modern 
Cromolithograps, Published Day & Sons, London 1867 = (255 mm X 365 mm) 


William Simpson was born in humble circumstances in Glasgow at about the same time that William Day’s 
lithographic press in Lincon’s Inn fields was being established. Nearly 30 years later, in February 1851, 
Simpson, who had worked as an assistant in printing workshops in Scotland, arrived in London. In his 
autobiography (written mainly so that his only daughter might know of her father’s life), Simpson re- 
marked: ‘I knew that Day and Sons were the principal lithographers in London, more particularly for artist 
work, so I settled to apply to them first... I presented myself there and saw William Day, one of three 
brothers, the principal person in the firm. I was at once engaged to begin work next Monday in the firm, as 
Simpson explained. 


In early 1859, he commissioned Simpson, who had already made a reputation as war-artist pf the Crimea, 
to visit India and to record the places affected by the events of 1857. Before leaving England, Simpson spent 
‘a considerable time in the library of the India House, then in Leadenhall Street, looking over books about 
India, such as Daniels’, to see what had been already done, and to get hints as to places I ought to visit. 
Simpson decided to see Rajasthan: ‘It was rather a wild thing to go off all by myself for some weeks in this 
way, but I thought it could be done, and as I should be able to traverse a large region, it was worth the risk. 
In this journey at times, for a week or so, I never saw a European... the ordinary traveller who “dose” India 
sees Bombay, Calcutta, Benaras, Agra and Delhi, but the vast spaces between these noted places he sees 
nothing of. It is in these spaces that the real India exists.’ Simpson took about 10 servants and only the basic 
needs for the journey. His bearers carried him at night while he slept in the dhooly (a cot suspended from 


poles); when they rested during the day, he would sketch. In February 1862, he embarked on the P & O 
steamer jeddo band for England. 


Simpson also spent the next four years working up his sketches into finished water colours for publication 
by Day & Sons, without the knowledge that the firm was heading for bankruptcy. By 1866, Simpson had 
already delivered 250 water colours to the firm, which were sold off as bankrupt stock; only about 50 of the 
watercolours had been prepared as chromolithographs, and these were published in 1867 under the title 
‘india ancient and modern, with a text by Sir John Kaye. For Simpson it was no consolation: ‘So the great 
work on India, on which I had bestowed so much time and labour, never came into existence, and I lost the 
honour and reputation which would have been due to me if such a work had been properly produced and 
published.’ If this had been so, William Simpson’s work would have ended the era of prints of India on a 
scale similar to that on which it had begun with select views by Hodges and the Daniells’ oriental scenery. 
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P-75 ‘The Fort Amber (Rajasthan)’ 


Chromolithograph, 
Published by Day & Son after William Simpson, London 1867 


355 mm X 500 mm (Coloured) 





‘The Bridge over the Sutlej at Wangtoo’ 


Chromolithograph, 
Published by Day & Son after William Simpson, London 1867 


355 mm X 500 mm (Coloured) 
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JAMES RATTRAY 


Scenery in Habitants and Costumes of Afganisthan 





P-77 ‘Hyderkhan the Governor of Ghuznee, 
Oosbegs of Mooraud Bev ’ 


Published by Hering and Remington, London at Day & Sons Lithographers to the Queen 1847 
300 mm X 425 mm (Coloured) 





‘Ladies of Cabul in their in and out of door costume, 


Gool Mahommed Khaun - King of the Ghilgies 


Published by Hering and Remington, London at Day & Sons Lithographers to the Queen 1847 
300 mm X 425 mm (Coloured) 
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Sie an vi ae the decoration at Colombo, 
‘The Prince giving Sugarcane to the ‘A strolling minstrel at Madras, P i : PRT 
? . ° 5) r 
Elephants, Kandy-Ceylon playing the tingadee eylon fo y 
i From a sketch by one of our special Artists 
f | Artist .1876 (312mm X 212mm) 
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P-83 
‘The illustrated London News January to June 1876’ 


Outer cover bound gilded title showing Elephant with mahout 


(400 mm X 275 mm) 





P-84 P-85 | 
‘Grand chapter of the star of India at Calcutta: The Prince of The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Wales investing the Maharaja of Jodhpur with the order’ Pub. 5th Feb. 1876 (237mm X 175mm) 


Pub. Sth Feb. 1876 (500mm X 337mm) 
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P-87 


JAMES FERGUSSON 
(1808 - 1886) 


Indian architecture and archaeology attracted the Scotsman, James Fergusson, 
to such an extent that he gave up his business activities after a few years in 


Calcutta. 


By 1835, he was able to pursue the studies that subsequently earned him the 
distinction of being a leading authority on Indian Architecture. Many years 
of travelling included visit’s to Orissa in 1836 and western India two years 
latter. He also explored parts of Rajasthan and Southern India. He recorded 
information about numerous Monuments and made drawings of a using a 
camera Lucida which like the camera obscure would reflect a landscape im- 
age on to the sheet of drawing paper. 


After returning to London in 1845, Fergusson published a series of scholarly 
papers and books on this subject. By comparing his observations of other 
scholars, he worked out a more accurate architectural chronology that had 
been achieved previously. This resulted in his History of Indian and Eastern 
architecture, first published in 1876. 


Two of his earliest publications, however, contain lithographs from his sketches made in India. His illustra- 
tions of the rock-cut temples of India appeared in 1845. 


A picturesque illustration of ancient architecture in Hindustan was first published in 1848 and again in 
1852. Fergussons sketches for both volumes ware drawn and lithographed by the watercolorist, Thomas 
Colman Dibdin. His Picturesque illustration contains views of places in Rajasthan, Southern Indian and 
the temples at Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. Fergusson noted: 


The Great temple of Bhubaneswar, known as the Lingaraja, is one of the landmarks in the style, it is perhaps 
the finest example of a purely Hindu temple in India ... The outline of this temple in elevation is not, at first 
sight, pleasing to the European eye; but when once the eye is accustomed to it, it has a singularly solemn and 


pleasing aspect. 
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‘Karli, entrance of Great Chiatya Cave’ 
Published by John Weale, 49 High Holborn, London, 1845 (305 mm X 405 mm 
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GEORGE FRANKLIN ATKINSON 


TITLE PAGE 
Dedicated By Permission To Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
THE 


CAMPAIGN IN INDIA 


1857 - 58 
FROM DRAWINGS MADE DURING THE EVENTFUL PERIOD OF THE GREAT MUTINY, 
BY 
GEORGE FRANCKLIN ATKINSON, 


CAPTAIN. BENGAL ENGINEERS 
ILLUSTRATING THE MILITARY OPERATIONS BEFORE 


DEEEI 


AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER PRESS. 





LONDON, PUBLISHED JANUARY Ist 1859 BY 
DAY & SONS LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN 
GATE STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
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P-90 


‘Mutineers surprised by Her Majesty's 95 Lancers 


550 mm X 350 mm 
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“ASIATIC COSTUMES” 





P-91 


‘A Nanch girl or singing girl’ 
Published by R. Ackermann London, 1828 
100 mm X 175 mm 
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‘Fuqueer or Enthusiast’ 


Published by R. Ackermann, London, 1828 
100 mm X 175 mm 
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RAJA RAVI VARMA 
(1848 - 1906) 





Fe Ba 
ide WER BANS ih dae TEE 


‘Maharaja and Maharani of Mysore’ 


Embellished with typical Indian Jigani work on chromolithograps 
Published by Ravi Varma Press at Lonawala. 


500 mm X 360 mm 
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RAJA RAVI VARMA 


In 1893 Ravi Varma established the first printing press in India, known as 
the Ravi Varma Oleographic and Chromolithographic Printing Workshop. 
To help produce his paintings, Varma employed Fritz. Schleischer of Ber- 
lin, a printer highly qualified in the technique of reproduction of colour 
lithographic printing, to act as manager of the workshop. At the turn of the 
century the city of Bombay was ravaged by bubonic plague and the work- 
shop was relocated to a little known hill-station called Malavli in the West- 


ern Ghats, about 80 miles from the city. 








IER A151 SR) SHANMURIA SUBMAMAN RE WAR A PRESS RRLALONAYN 


P-94 5 
. ‘Sri SI kI t 7 
ort Shanmukha Subramanva Swamy’ 48 i 
" ya Swamy Damayanthi 
Ravivarma Press, Lonawal: Ravi 
ala Ravivarma Press, Lonawala 
500 mm X 363 mm 
> 500 mm X 363 mm 
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P-96 
‘Gannet’ 
Designed, Engraved & Published by Willm Daniell 
10th April, 1809 
288 mm X 150 mm 


P-97 


‘Mallard’ 


Designed, Engraved & Published by Willm Daniell 
Ist June, 1809 


288 mm X 150 mm 





P-98 
‘Goshawk’ 
Designed, Engraved by Willm Daniell & Published by 
Mefsrs Cadell & Davies, London 
Ist March, 1807 
288 mm X 150 mm 
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‘Egret’ 


Designed, Engraved by Willm Daniell & Published by 
Mefsrs Cadell & Davies, London 
Ist May, 1812 


288 mm X 150 mm 





GAZELLA KASO. 
P-101 
P-100 | . 
‘Hemitragus Jayakart’ Gazella Naso 
Published in 1894 


152 mm X 229 mm 


210 mm X 140 mm 
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P-102 P-103 
‘Chaus Caudatus’ 


Published in 1874 


229 mm X 152 mm 


‘Bos Frontalis’ 


Published in 1866 
229 mm X 152 mm 
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1 Saat delet bth Masece. Seon mrp 
RHINOPITHECUS BRELICHI 


PITHECIA ALBINASA 


STti4 es. 2 shi pire ii ; 2 hos 
see Pithecia Albinasa se Rhinopithecus Brelichi 
Published in 1881 Published in 1903 
210 mm X 140 mm 210 mm X 140 mm 





HAP/ MELANUI 





P-106 P-107 
‘Hapale Melanura 


‘Ateles Cucullatus’ 


Published in 1875 210 mm XA 140 mm 


210 mm X 140 mm 
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P-108 P-109 
By Mrs. Withers Del By Mrs. Withers Del 


Pub. by I. Ridgway 169 Piccadelly Jan. 1829 Pub. by I. Ridgway 169 Piccadelly 1st Feb. 1828 
ae W. Clark Seul 


138 mm X 213 mm 


138 mm X 213 mm 





ton it SoA hy I Bitgomay 184 Prososiclly Sow LES wee. 


P-110 P-111 
By Mrs. Withers Del By Mrs. Withers Del 
Pub. by I. Ridgway 169 Piccadelly 1st Sep. 1829 Pub. by I. Ridgway 169 Piccadelly 1st Jan. 1828 
J. Watts J. Watts 
138 mm X 213 mm 138 mm X 213 mm 
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Iberis Jucunda 


Veronica Prostrata r 
150 mm X 238 mm 





Dianthus Caucasius 


Scutellaria Alpina 
150 mm X 238 mm 
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Micomeria Piperella 


Lionto Podium 
150 mm X 238 mm 
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Campanula Muralis 


Aubrietia Deltoidea 
Grandiflora 


150 mm X 238 mm 
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ROBERT HYDE COLEBROOKE 
(1762-1808) 


Robert Colebrooke had a distinguished career with the Bengal Infantry from 1778 
until his death at Bhagalpur in 1781, he marched with a detachment from Bengal to 
Madras to join the army against Haider Ali. After his return three years later, he con- 
ducted surveys in Bengal and elsewhere until towards the end of 1790, he was again 
detailed for service in Mysore, and this time he sailed to Madras on a pilot sloop. While 
surveying the routes taken during the marches of the army under Lord Cornwallis in 
1791 and 1792, he made drawings of Seringapatam, Bangalore and the local country- 
side including the hill-forts of Mysore. 


Colebrooke twelve views of Mysore, which were among the early prints to show places 
directly associated with Haider Ali and Tipu Sulthan, soon because popular. In Decem- 
ber 1776, the Calcutta firm of Dring Cleland & co., announced the auction of fifty sets 
of the second impressions of Capt. Colebrook’s views in the Mysore country. A further 
edition appeared in 1801, Edward Orme published his set of the views in 1805 and 


they were issued in Paris on a smaller scale in 1812. 
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PAINTING ON MICA 


Painting on mica (talc) was another novelty that greatly attracted the British in India and was made 
specifically for Europeans. Mica had long been used by Indian artists for preserving tracings of their family 
paintings. It was practised at Murshidabad, Patna and Banaras in Eastern India and Trichinopoly in South 
India. In Eastern India mica is found in great quantities at Kodarmah in the northeastern part of Hazaribagh 
district in Bihar. Mica was used for the decorative lanterns at marriages and had long been used in 
Murshidabad as decoration for the hanging lamps and the huge tazias that were carried in procession 


through the streets 


As Murshidabad declined, the nawabs could no longer provide such lavish decorations for festivals and 
ceremonial occasions and the artists began to commercialise their technique to suit the new British mar- 
ket. They began to print standard sets of pictures on mica depicting castes, occupations and festival scenes. 
These sets were sold to travellers at the ghats where the river-boats stopped on their way up and down the 


Ganges. 


Mica painting also flourished at patna and Benaras, where the artists devised a wide range of subjects for 
their sets gods, servants, schools, children’s games, occupations. A popular novelty in the late nineteenth 
century was a brocade-covered cardboard box containing a card painted with a striped rug, blue sky and 
isolated head and feet. Sets of costumes were then painted separately on sheets of mica which could be 
superimposed over the card. Novelties like this had been produced in England in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries and still appear at auctions today. Queen Mary collected one such box at 


Benares during her Coronation Durbar visit to India in 1911. 





P-11 


=) 


62.5 mm X 100 mm 62.5 mm X 100 mm 


In south India mica was mined at Cuddapah and 
painted by artists at Trichinopoly. By the second half 
of the nineteenth century mica paintings depicting 
gods, rulers, festival scenes, castes, occupations, birds, 
flowers and butterflies were being produced there in 
their hundreds for sale to the British. The Indian De- 
partment has a large collection of such sets, which 
had been acquired by the old India Museum and were 
transferred to the South Kensington Museum in 


1879. 


They very greatly in quality. The later ones often be- 
ing painted in a crude and slap-dash manner. But 
one set, dating from c.1850, is executed with great 
delicacy. Entitled Trichinopoly Exports, it consists of 
four volumes, depicting gods and temple chariots, 
and was exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851 to 
show the skill of the Trichinopoly artists in paintings 


on mica. 


E.B.Havell, when reporting on the arts and indus- 
tries of Madras in 1885-86, specifically refers to mica 
painting there. 


South Indian mica painting is easily distinguished 
from that in Eastern India by its colour range, with 
arsenic green, lemon yellow and orange-brown pre- 
dominating. Those in Eastern India favoured a blue, 
pink and red colour range. The early mica paintings 
at Murshidabad, as in South India, were delicately 
painted but by the end of the century they had be- 
come crude and weakly drawn with heavy black out- 


lines and in garish colour. 


Painting on mica persisted until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when it was used for tracing por- 


traits from photographs and then transferring them 


on to ivory. 
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P-120 





62.5 mm X 100 mm 
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‘Ahilya Bai’ 


Water colour painting on paper, Company School 19th Century. 
350 mm X 300 mm (Framed) 


THE DURWAN 








P-122 


200 mm X 270 mm 


‘RAJA DEEN DAYAL 





‘Salar Jung’ 


Photograph Signed 1919 
200 mm X 250 mm 
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JACKET ILLUSTRATION 


» 


_ ‘KANTYAJEE AND THE GOPIES’ 
». From an Original Hindoo painting, 

“——~"s__ lithographed and Hand painted 

278mm x 186mm 


‘A BARKANDAZ’ 

“A man of this description is too picturesque 
a personage to be omitted” Fanny Parks. 
Drawn by S.Mahummud Ameer 

Lithograph Hand Painted 278mm x 186mm 





This maiden Publication is Conceived, designed and printed, for 

_ and on behalf of Mrs. Madhu Dadha of Dukan of which Pokhran 
Hall is adivision Headed by M.Maher Dadha and assisted by T.N. 
Raghu, S.P. Reddy, Anwar Basha, Managers & Charles Stevens 
visiting consultant. 


Proccessed by M/s. Rainbow Colour Scanning, Bangalore, INDIA. 
Printed at M/s. Span Prints Bangalore, INDIA. through Govardhan. 


DUKAN ; 

‘DADHA HOUSE’, No.136, 7” Main Road, 
5 Block, Jayanagar, BANGALORE-560041, 
INDIA. Tel:091-080-6343373, 

Tel Fax:6630400 

Website-antiquedukan.com 


‘DADHA’S MADHU KUNJ’ 
Fernhills, OOTACAMUND-643001, 
Nilgiries,(T.N) INDIA. 

Tel : 091-0423-40305/6 





‘SAI JYYOTHI COMPLEX’ 

No.1, Sivarathri Road, 

Prasanthi Nilayam, 

PUTTAPARTHI-515 134. (A.P) INDIA. 
Tel : 091-08555-88126/87252 


Photographs by R. Sharma 
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DUKAIL, 


136, 7th Main, 5th Block, Jayanagar, BANGALORE - 560 041 





‘DADHA HOUSP’, 


. INDIA. Ph : 091-080-6343373 


